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deserves grateful recognition for doing so much to make us ac- 
quainted with the sturdy mariners who man our fishing-craft 
along the stern New England shores. A fine example of this 
character Art is seen in ' Homeward Bound,' a fisherman steering 
in the stern-sheets of a Down-East dory. We miss in this exhibi- 
tion the magnificent flower-pieces of Mr. Lafarge, but find several 
ideal drawings in black-and-white. ' Cinderella ' is a charming 
figure of a maiden leaning against a fireplace. The motif is ex- 
cellent, but it is to be regretted that the drawing is not more cor- 
rect, for as it is the ankles appear to develop too rapidly into the 
thighs. C. S. Reinhart is represented by a very strong, massively 
executed group called ' The Tile Club at Work.' We notice steady 
and gratifying progress in the art of Mr. Reinhart, both in ca- 
maieu and colour. ' Laid up for the Night,' a canal-boat near Fort 
Edward, is perhaps the most noteworthy of a number of vigorous 
aquarelles which he has in this exhibition. William L. Sontag is 
represented by two admirable pen-and-ink sketches, entitled ' In- 
terior of an old Barn ' and ' Study of an Apple-Tree.' John R. 
Key's ability in charcoal-drawing is well exemplified in his ' Twi- 
light near Rouen.' Miss Bartol is also cleverly represented by two 



crayon portraits, which, however, hardly do justice to the verz'e 
and skill that she so well exhibits in oil-painting. But the most 
remarkable feature of the exhibition is perhaps the prominence 
given to etchings. Not only do we find here several of the mas- 
terpieces of the burin of Rembrandt and some of the more noted 
modern etchers, like Seymour Haden, but our own artists are ex- 
cellently represented. Ten years ago the number of etchers in 
America might be counted on one's fingers, but now not only do 
many of our artists devote their efforts in this direction, but a num- 
ber of them have achieved an excellence that is actually gaining 
recognition in England and France. When one studies the ttch- 
ings of such artists as R. Swain Gifford, Farrer, Bellows, Moran, 
or the Messrs. Smillie, not to speak of the etchings of Whistler, 
who is half a foreigner, and discovers how admirably they have 
laboured in this field, he is more encouraged than by any other 
sign of progress now evident in American aesthetics ; for there is 
no medium in pictorial Art by which the genuine artistic nature 
can better give expression to the more profound and emotional 
sentiments inspired by the harmonies of Nature. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 
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| HE exhibitions of the collected works of a single 
artist are coming more and more into favour in 
Paris. It is an undoubted fact that the assem- 
bling together of all disposable works of a painter 
— sketches and studies, as well as his finished 
pictures— is a method well calculated to give the 
public a thorough idea of his powers, and to 
present in a favourable aspect all the varieties of his style. It was 
Dore, I believe, who set the fashion of these '-monograph " exhi- 
bitions, if they may be so called, some years ago, and they have 
been growing in popularity ever since. Two months ago I chroni- 
cled the display of the collected works of M. Feyen on the walls 
of the Cercle Litteraire et Artistique, on the Rue Volney (late the 
Rue St. Arnaud). Now a far different style of Art claims our 
attention in the same spacious halls. After the idyll we have the 
tragedy — after M. Feyen's pleasing pictures of sea-shore life, the 
marvels of Indian scenery and architecture, the terrible scenes of 
the recent war between Turkey and Russia, immortalised by the 
powerful pencil of a Russian artist, M. Basile Vereschagin. 

The influence of Russian Art, like that of Spain, is beginning to 
make itself more and more felt in the world of artists and of critics. 
Unable to cope with its brilliant southern rival in dazzling caprices 
of colour, it yet takes captive the critical sense by the force and 
sincerity of its manifestations. One felt the influence of this severe, 
sad strength in the Art-galleries of the Universal Exhibition of 
1878. We quitted the Spanish Art-section delighted, entranced, 
bewildered; we left the Russian one feeling as though we had 
looked into the hearts of her heroes, and into the souls of her toil- 
ing people. Spanish Art is gay with the sunshine and the flowers 
of its native clime. Russian Art bears the imprint of the snow- 
whirl and the iceberg. The mirth of Cervantes laughs from the 
one, the fatalism of Tourguenieff breathes from the other. 

M. Vereschagin, though still young (he is not yet thirty-six), is 
already famous and honoured in his native land. His pictures of 
the war in Turkistan were purchased by the Musee of the city of 
Moscow, and photographs of these works adorn the staircase lead- 
ing to the rooms wherein the present exhibition is held. The most 
remarkable of these represents with startling fidelity one of those 
fearful pyramids of human skulls wherewith Eastern conquerors 
are accustomed to commemorate a victory. Nor does this sinis- 
ter custom date back to the time of Tamerlane only. One of the 
petty tyrants of Central Asia caused a similar one to be erected 
within the last half-century, and among the skulls that formed it 
was to be found that of a German savant named Schlagintweit, 
who was the personal friend of Humboldt. Besides these photo- 
graphs, the artist has caused to be displayed in the antechamber 



his Indian collections, and has draped the walls and doorways 
with marvellous carpets from India, with designs copied from 
antique Persian stuffs. 

Pushing aside one of these artistic hangings, the spectator finds 
himself, not among the glowing scenes of India, but surrounded 
by the ghastly reminiscences of the Turco-Russian War. M. 
Vereschagin might be styled the Horace Vernet of Russia ; but he 
does not immortalise on canvas, as did the great French battle- 
painter, the glory, the excitement of war, the fierce fury of the on- 
set, the rejoicings over a victory, the splendours of a military pa- 
geant. His pencil deals only with the pain and horror and suffer- 
ing of his theme. Take, for instance, the three pictures entitled 
' All quiet at Chipka.' Each canvas contains a single figure, 
enshrined amid the pitiless snows. The first shows the Russian 
sentinel, erect and patient, wrapped in his long grey-hooded cloak 
and shouldering his gun, beneath the fitful gleams of a. wintry sun 
that lights with a pallid lustre the snow-covered waste around. 
In the second picture, the pale sunlight has given place to a 
furious snow-tempest, and the sentinel, with his gun planted firmly 
in the earth to enable him to bear up against the blast, clings to 
it, a hooded and shrouded figure, already half hidden by the fall- 
ing snow. In the last of the three works the stoiy is ended. 
Night is closing in, and the snow has ceased to fall. The white 
waste spreads, well-nigh unbroken, beneath the darkening sky. 
Only from a mound-like heap in the foreground peer the point of 
a bayonet, the end of a hood, and here and there the folds of a 
grey cloak. Dead lies the sentinel beneath his icy pall. All is 
quiet at Chipka ! 

Then there are two large works, entitled respectively ' The 
Victors ' and ' The Vanquished.' In the first named the Turkish 
soldiers, after a victory, are seen stripping the corpses of the Rus- 
sian soldiers and arraying themselves in the spoils. There is a 
sinister gaiety about the groups of rollicking, laughing Turks, and 
the contrast of their mirth with the ghastly aspect of the despoiled 
corpses, some of which have been beheaded, is painfully impres- 
sive. One stout fellow has donned the green coat hung with 
orders of a Russian officer, and is the object of much mock ad- 
miration on the part of his comrades, one of whom, sitting on the 
ground, is engaged in drawing on a huge pair of cavalry-boots, 
but pauses to laugh with the rest. There are much force and spirit 
displayed in the painting of the individual figures, and the execu- 
tion of the work is broad and dashing. Across the room hangs 
the companion picture of 'The Vanquished.' The twilight of a 
winter's day is closing over the scene, and well it may, for it is too 
sad a one for the light to linger upon. On the level plain, stretched 
out in long rows that extend as far as the eye car. reach, lie hun- 
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dreds of headless dead bodies, the slain Russian soldiers, naked 
save for the slight covering- of the snow. At one side stands a 
Russian pope in his rich pontifical garments of black and silver, 
swinging his silver censer and reciting the prayers for the dead- 
His assistant behind him looks over the corpse-covered plain with 
an air of nonchalant curiosity. 

The same sense of gloom and pain pervades even the works 
that treat of Russian victoiies. Here is General Skobeleff, riding 
in front of his conquering troops the day after the taking of Chipka. 
" In the name of our fatherland, in the name of the Emperor, I 
thank you, my brothers ! " is the young general's cry as he gallops 
with upraised cap in front of the long lines of troops, who' cheer 
and toss their caps in the air as he passes. What a pageant of 
glory and exultation and enthusiasm would not Vernet have made 
of such a scene ! Vereschagin puts the victorious troops, and the 
banners, and the general on his spirited steed, all sternly into the 
background. In the foreground the horrors of war still rule su- 
preme ; the snow-covered earth is strewn with stiffened corpses 
— these have died that those in the sunlit distance might rejoice. 

Among the less painful pictures in this section of the exhibition 
is a very beautiful effect of winter sunlight on a snow-covered 
mountain, at whose foot stands a large wooden cross hung with 
votive wreaths. A Russian soldier, in his characteristic, light- 
coloured woollen cloak, stands with his back to the spectator, con- 
templating, bareheaded, the cross and its appendages. The win- 
try atmosphere, the pale gold of the sunlight, the blue shadows on 
the snow, are most admirably rendered. Yet this work, for all its 
charm, has a painful subject, the cross that forms the principal 
object being the one that was erected over the heads of the Rus- 
sian soldiers cut off by the Turks after the first engagement in the 
Chipka Pass. But probably the most painful picture of all is that 
of the roid to the Danube after the passage of the Turkish army. 
The road, marked by its long lines of telegraph-poles, stretches 
desolate and snow-covered away into the distance. It is strewn 
with the corpses of Russian soldiers — prisoners who have fallen 
frozen by the roadside and have been left to perish. There they 
lie, not a yard apart, dead as they fell, and there is no human 
creature living in that dreary solitude — the snow-covered earth 
below, the grey snow-threatening skies above. But the whole 
scene is alive with crows ; they sit in lines on the telegraph-wires, 
they quarrel in the roadway, they are perched on the knapsacks 
of the dead soldiers, lending a horrible suggestiveness by their 
presence and animation to that scene of despair and death. 

To enter the inner room of the exhibition, after lingering in this 
outer one, is to pass from winter to summer, from mourning to 
feasting, from horrors to gaiety. Here is the ' Entrance of the 
Prince of Wales into the City of Jeypore,' a vast canvas, all aglow 
with tropical sunlight and the richness of Oriental colouring. The 
beautiful lace-like fretwork of the palaces in the background has 
a faint, rosy tinge beneath the white flame of the sunlight, the go- 
vernor of the city having caused it to be painted pink in honour of 
the Prinre's visit. In the foreground advances, solemn and superb 
under his gorgeous trappings, the elephant that carries in his how- 
dah the Prince himself and his attendant dignitaries. Beside the 
elephant ride the Hindoo princes on their slender, graceful steeds 
of the Kattiawur breed, celebrated by Walter Scott in his " Sur- 
geon's Daughter," and still considered the choicest race of Eastern 
horses. They are snow-white, very delicately made, and have the 
extremity of the long, full, flowing tail stained red, so as to show off 
the purity of their natural hue. Covered with jewelled accoutre- 
ments, which are adorned here and there with yak-tails dyed a 
brilliant blue, these splendid barbs show brilliant as tropical birds, 
ablaze with golden sheen and gorgeous colours. A crowd of at- 
tendants in snow-white robes, and over all the deep-blue sky of 
India, make up a scene of characteristic and radiant effect, in which 
the almost prismatic play of tints is managed with admirable skill. 
Just opposite to this picture hangs another large work, representing 
the ' Grand Mogul praying in his Private Mosque at Delhi.' In 
this last-named painting Vereschagin has essayed, and that with 
full success, to reproduce the almost painful effulgence of an ex- 
panse of white marble seen beneath the burning lustre of an Eastern 
sun. It represents the inner court and portico of the mosque, with 
the white-clad figure of the Mogul dimly revealed within the lu- 
minous shadows of the cloister-like arches, while his suite kneel 
respectfully at a distance. The whole is one blaze of white, pitiless 



light ; even the part of the court that lies in shadow and the depths 
of the shaded portico show the searching radiance of the sun. 

In the smaller pictures that filled this section of the exhibition 
the influence of Vereschagin's master, Gerome, is very visible ; 
but the pupil is far more of a realist than is the teacher. His Ori- 
ental pictures differ from those of Gerome as do his battle-scenes 
from those of Vernet. He paints what he sees and as he sees it ; he 
lends no beauty to the face of the Oriental woman, no charm to 
the Oriental landscape, nor does he omit any of the wonderful de- 
tails of Oriental architecture. Strength and sincerity are the cha- 
racteristics of his broad and vigorous work, and the future reve- 
lations of his genius will be awaited with interest by all lovers of 
Art. 

It may perhaps seem surprising that a painter of such talent, 
the pupil of one of the greatest of French living artists, should 
never have become known to the Parisian public through the me- 
dium of the Salon. The cause is not far to seek. In 1866 he con- 
tributed to that exhibition one of his most original works, a draw- 
ing representing a certain obscure religious sect of Russia called 
' The Wrestlers of the Spirit,' engaged in chanting psalms, and 
drawn up in two lines, the women on one side and the men on the 
other. A peculiar effect of light coming from the background, 
vague and Rembrandtesque in character, added to the singularity 
of the scene. This work was warmly praised by Gerome, and 
was accepted by the jury. But it was hung at such a height that 
the whole character and finish of the work were lost, and the 
young artist, pained and disappointed, never tried the experiment 
of contributing to the Salon again. That he has made his way 
without its aid may be gathered from the brief but significant an- 
nouncement conveyed to the spectator by this notice affixed to the 
catalogue of the exhibition in the Rue Volney, " None of these 
pictures are for sale." 

The rules for the coming Salon have recently been made public. 
The present director, M. Turquet, seems to believe in innovations, 
for some important changes have been made in the regulations. One 
of these is the interdiction of all copies, even those that reproduce a 
work in a style or in materials differing from those of the original. 
This rule excludes the fans, paintings on porcelain, water-colour 
copies, &c, that used to take up a good deal of space in the outer 
rooms. The rule applicable to sculpture that admits all separate 
parts of a monumental work as one contribution is also very im- 
portant, as we shall no longer be forced to contemplate the diffe- 
rent portions of such works as the monuments to Berryer or to 
Daniel Stern without their proper surroundings. The works of all 
members of the Institute and all artists hors concours are to be 
shown in separate rooms. A separate room is also to be allotted 
to the contributions of foreign artists. This innovation will greatly 
facilitate the work of thoroughly examining all the important pic- 
tures at the Salon and of judging of the efforts and progress of 
the foreign artists of different nations. It is also suggested that 
the pictures should be classified by subject, and not alphabetically 
according to the artists' names, that being the very stupid sys- 
tem heretofore in vogue— that is to say, all the landscapes to be 
shown in one section, all the portraits in another, the battle-pieces 
in a third, and so on. It will readily be understood what an op- 
portunity this would give to the amateur of comparing the diffe- 
rent merits of rival artists in the same line. Nor would a delicate 
and ethereal composition, such as one of Hector Leroux's Roman 
scenes, run the risk of being utterly extinguished by being hung 
beside some brilliant flower-piece or glowing Eastern landscape. 
It is to be hoped that this singularly sensible suggestion on the 
part of the Minister of Fine Arts will be carried into execution. 

There is talk of turning out the pictures by living artists from 
their present station in the galleries of the Luxembourg, all the 
apartments in that palace being sorely needed for official purposes. 
But the place in which to bestow the gems of modern Art is lack- 
ing. There is talk of erecting a new picture-gallery in the gardens 
of the palace, but the authorities are unwilling to injure or dimi- 
nish any further that beautiful popular pleasure-ground of the left 
bank of the Seine. The question of the future installation of the 
pictures remains therefore still in abeyance, but apparently the 
Luxembourg is not intended to house them much longer. Among 
other projects for a new gallery that of the reconstruction of the 
Tuileries for the purpose is again seriously mooted. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



